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grapes. Like other spirits, it is colourless when first dis-
tilled, but when stored in casks it acquires a yellow tint
from its action upon the wood of the casks. This consti-
tutes what is called pale "brandy. Burned sugar (caramel)
is employed to heighten the colour, when it becomes the
brown "brandy of the shops.

Pure brandy is essentially a solution of alcohol in water,
with small quantities of volatile oil, acetic acid, acetic
ether, colouring matter, tannin, etc. The Trench brandies
imported into this country do not much resemble the
article usually imbibed under the title of eau-de-vie on the
Continent. Indeed, to suit the vitiated taste of Mons. J.
Bull it is a common practice to add spirit of wine and
colouring matter to brandies " made up " specially for that
gentleman. The finest Cognac brandy is obtained by care-
ful distillation from pale white wines.

British brandy used formerly to be made from spoiled
wines, wine-dregs, beer-bottoms, and other grateful substi-
tutes for the juice of the grape. At the present time
molasses, spirit, and malt do duty for the above refuse.
The following formula will give the reader an idea of how
many interesting materials his glass of brandy-and-water
is composed, if he be not fortunate enough to obtain the
genuine Cognac: Finest malt spirit, at proof, 12 gallons;
water, 5 gallons; crude tartar, or wine-stone, f Ib. (pre-
viously dissolved in boiling water, 1 gallon); acetic ether,
6 fluid ounces; French wine-vinegar, two quarts; French
plums, bruised, 5 Ibs.; sherry wine-bottoms, J gallon. Mix
in a fresh-emptied sherry or French brandy cask, and let
them stand together for fourteen days (or better, for a
month), frequently "rummaging up" the liquor with a
stick; next draw over 15 gallons of the mixture from a